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the Boston Society of Printers and the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. 

“The Religious Background of the Bay Psalm Book’’ 
by Professor Perry Miller, author of “The New 
England Mind in the 17th Century.” 

Led by the Unitarian Youth Chorus, some of the 
Psalms from the Bay Psalm Book will be sung in the 
original manner. 

Benediction: Rev. Payson Miller of the First Church 
in Roxbury, successor to Thomas Welde and John 
Eliot, two of the editors of the Bay Psalm Book. 


Progress Under Law 


REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES are exciting in 
prospect but seldom successful. Progress under law is 
exasperatingly slow but its results are more likely to be 
enduring. For some months now we have seen a 
novel kind of news story in the papers—accounts of 
the enforcement of court decisions that groups of 
employes were entitled to back pay which their em- 
ployers had withheld from them. 

Late in March a federal judge sitting in Phila- 
delphia not only ruled that employes could sue for 
wages due them under the Wages and Hours Law but 
that they could examine the employers’ books to find 
out just how much money they had coming. 

Only a year or two ago the average employer 
would have choked if you had suggested such a thing: 
“My business is my own, and I shall run it as I please 
without any outside dictation,” he would have said. 

But nobody’s business is his own, no man liveth or 
dieth to himself alone, and any man who depends on 
others to carry out his enterprises has already parted 
with his independence. The only business man who 
can carry on without asking the aid of employes, the 
only business man who can honestly call himself the 
boss of his own enterprise, is the pan-handler, the street 
beggar. 

The victory for the working class embodied in the 
Wages and Hours Law is a victory in principle rather 
than in concrete results—for the minimum wages 
guaranteed by that law are not adequate for a decent 
standard of living. Nor does the law cover all those 
who need such protection as it gives. But it is a vic- 
tory nevertheless, and while the more hot-blooded 
radicals may sneer at it, wiser people will rejoice that 
another safeguard has been added to the lives of 
thousands of our fellow citizens. 


Bad Manners in Massachusetts 


SPEAKING under the auspices of a Christian Foreign 
Service Convocation in March on an international 
broadcast, the President of the United States laid down 
certain basic conditions for a ‘‘real peace.”” To those 
of us who are uninitiated in realistic world politics 
but think we are fairly intelligent they seem sensible. 

Another president might have thought of some- 
thing more ingenious or compelling, but at the mo- 
ment Mr. Roosevelt is the only president we have (to 
say nothing of the fact that Mr. Garner is the only 
vice-president we have). 

However, we are not going to write a political 
editorial because we believe that religious papers should 
confine themselves to religion. But religion implies 
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ethics: a religion without ethics is a pitiable institu- 


tion. And this editorial is called forth as a protest 


against the bad ethics to say nothing of the downright 
idiocy which seems to mark the attitude of a great 
many New Englanders toward President Roosevelt. 
This is a free country and anybody who is opposed to 
the policies of Mr. Roosevelt has a right to vote 
against those policies. A great many New Englanders 
will do just that. 

But when, in a store which caters to “men of 
means” and “gentlemen,” one hears three of its cus- 
tomers carry on a conversation in which the President 
is never mentioned by name but called “that 
”” and when one of them remarks: “Let’s 
see now, how long is it since a president was assassi- 
nated?” to be countered with, ‘‘Oh, that would just 
make a saint of him’’—one feels that the line separat- 
ing decency from indecency has been passed. 

Malignancy and stupidity usually go together and 
so the people who make that type of remark will never 
know how many voters will express their dislike of that 
sort of thing by voting the Democratic ticket next 
November, whether Mr. Roosevelt heads it or whether 
another “‘liberal”’ takes up the standard. 


Unitarians Versus Square Miles 


EVERY UNITARIAN CHURCH isarelatively small 
oasis in a relatively big desert. This may be dis- 
couraging, but if the “relatively” is replaced in that 
sentence by a definite numerical reference the church 
members can see just ‘‘where they are at’ and that in 
turn will give them some idea of what they can do 
about it. The following letter from Rev. Carl Bihldorff 
to his church members is an interesting example of 
such a computation of our position besides being in- 
teresting as information to Unitarians in other parts 
of the country regarding our strength in the South: 


Did you know that the First Unitarian Church of 
Louisville is the largest Unitarian church in the South? 
Well, it is!’ In the 10 states east of the Mississippi and 
south of the Ohio we have but 12 churches with a total 
membership of 1200. Our church accounts for more 
than a sixth of that number. 

The population of these 10 states is more than 
25,000,000, and yet only 1200 are members of the 
Unitarian church—one out of every 20,000! To put 
it another way, there is only one Unitarian for every 
3850 square miles of area. Is it any wonder that the 
Louisville Council of Churches was deluged with pro- 
tests over my radio talk on the Bible two weeks ago? 

Perhaps these facts discourage you, but they 
shouldn’t. For it is well known that religiously the 
South is the least progressive area in the entire nation. 
It is 100 years behind New England. In 1800 there 
was only one Unitarian church in Massachusetts. Yet 
today there are 148. In Kentucky we have but two 
churches. How many there will be 100 years from now 
will depend upon your missionary zeal. . . 

Therefore, I am asking every one of you to invite 
some friend to our service next Sunday, ——, to hear 
my sermon on “The Unitarian Religion.’’ I am prepar- 
ing this talk with the single purpose of enlightening 
those who have little or no understanding of our belief. 

If in this church you have found the answer to 
your religious needs, why not share it with those who 
you think are of a kindred spirit? 


Can the Ghetto Return? 


Rabbi Alpert has recently come to Temple Emmanuel, 
Lawrence, Mass., from Texas. 


COMPLETE EXTERMINATION OF JEWS, or of 
Jewish discoveries in the realms of knowledge and of 
the spirit, can never be achieved. This kernel sum- 
marizes the article, “Suppose the Jews WERE Wiped 
Out,’”’ in a recent issue of The Register. The issues 
are of such importance to modern society and civiliza- 
tion that the topic should be presented further. 

Can the ghetto return? A long chain of circum- 
stances led to the organization of the ghetto for the 
Jews of the middle ages, beginning with the fanatical 
frenzy of the Crusades. The changing conditions of 
business, of government, of politics, of the church it- 
self, would have to be studied to unearth the reason 
for which Jews were deprived of human and civil rights, 
restricted in their settlements and occupations, and 
forced to live within ghetto walls. The general his- 
tories of the middle ages offer slight record of the or- 
ganization and life of the ghettos. 

Within the ghetto (extending from the Crusades 
in 1096 to the French Revolution and even later), the 
Jews were cut off largely from the life of their several 
lands. Medieval society isolated them, afraid that 
Jews might convert Christians. The Jews were re- 
garded as having a strange theological malady, and the 
church therefore wished to quarantine them but never 
to exterminate them. Jews were needed because they 
were of service to kings and priests and rulers, in medi- 
cal and fiscal and other ways; yet the whole group was 
kept poor, downtrodden, deprived. In the ghetto, 
Jews were the personal property of those who were in 
power. Therefore, they were taxed, subjected to con- 
fiscation, plundered, compelled to pay for the privilege 
of residing in a given spot or made to leave. Theo- 
logical fears and economic needs combined to treat 
the Jews badly but to keep them alive. 

Under such circumstances, what did the Jews 
make of the ghetto in which they lived for about eight 
centuries? What the world by its restrictions and 
oppressive rule would not permit Jews to enjoy, they 
tried to create for themselves. External pressure led 
to’ inner creativeness. In their synagogue poetry 
(called piyyutim from the same root as poetry) they 
often praised the inner life of the ghetto, compared it 
to the ivory tower of legend in which the lovely princess 
is sheltered for the day of her marriage to a man 
worthy her charm and quality. That is, the Jewish 
poets suggested that their people in the ghetto were 
being sheltered by God for a happier day in human re- 
lations. 

Each Jewish community had a strong central 
community life, autonomous in its democracy, in 
which the synagogue was the axis of the whole life of 
the community and the seat of learning. The rabbis 
presided over the community council which decided 
upon all matters of taxes, law and disputes, practical 
affairs, health and hygiene, and religious and spiritual 
needs. The ghetto Jews showed remarkable power to 
manage their own affairs, holding their communities 
together in strong solidarity and unity. 


David B. Alpert 


At hand, they had only few books upon which to 
nourish thought. The Talmud, the Bible and its 
commentaries, their prayerbooks and liturgical poetry 
and their own rules and decisions. Yet the mass of 
the Jewish people mastered these few books, utilized 
them again and again to keep alive intellectually and 
spiritually, to develop through them their ardor for 
learning and their respect for books. Denied commerce 
the Jews became students. Excluded from agricul- 
ture, they were forced to become money dealers and 
merchants. Prohibited art, the Jews turned more 
avidly to books and ideas. Forbidden friendship with 
the rest of the world, they made each ghetto friendly 
and hospitable to wanderers and travelers from other 
ghettos. Travelers meant knowledge of other parts 
and the exchange of ideas and the cultivation of lan- 
guages. 

What the Jews of the ghetto lacked in variety, 
they made up in intensity and in depth. They turned 
for nourishment to their prayers, and their few books, 
to the spirits and their mastery of languages. Perse- 
cution deepened their personal integrity and morality. 
But the ghetto left its mark upon Jewish consciousness 
and could not be easily eradicated; forced into the 
ghetto, Jews were blamed for the results of the ghetto 
in being called “clannish’’ and “people who worked 
only with their head.” 

Jews were very glad to leave the ghetto and were 
happy to see its walls crumble. They had overcome 
its disadvantages and turned them to good. It had 
developed them in depth of mind and heart. Though 
they might romanticize and sentimentalize the ghetto 
in its passing, they preferred not to live in the ghetto. 
Occasional voices spoke with dismay of a Judaism 
living in the world, and feared it might not survive. 
Nevertheless, Jews were happy at the period of eman- 
cipation, which promised new dangers as well as new 
opportunities and freedom. If they poured tears of 
lament for the passing of the ghetto, they were happier 
in their tears than in residence within its restrictions. 

With the French Revolution, the ghetto grad- 
ually began to disappear. The ghetto had made for a 
strong Judaism; the emancipation benefited individual 
Jews. The contradictions of the old and the new were 
too many and too swift, however, for people to be- 
come adjusted all at once. If life within the ghetto 
meant depth and integrity, life under emancipation 
meant broadening and dignity. New interests, wider 
intellectual outlook, more books, more sharing in the 
intellectual and artistic pursuits of the world, wider 
comradeships, more varied opportunities for educa- 
tion and livelihood, new interest in recreations, ex- 
pression of Jewish life in forms hitherto unknown, 
were now possible. 

The full achievements of the average Jew under 
emancipation are of more significance than the ex- 
amples of shining lights among men and women of 
genius. The place taken by the Jews as audience best 
demonstrates the uses they have made of emancipa- 
tion. Not a creative but a secondary one, this role 
best illustrates how Jews have served their communi- 
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ties, and aided the propagation of learning. The pat- 
ronage of Jews given to our concert halls, our lecture 
forums, our art galleries, our libraries and book stores, 
our musicians and our artists, have helped sustain and 
spread all the cultural influences of modern society. 
Has any other people stood so ready to hear unfamiliar 
and unpopular ideas, to sponsor and to encourage un- 
known writers and musicians and artists? Could the 
increase of arts and learning and hopes for world peace 
have reached their present extent without this Jewish 
agency and help? Interpreter, translator, audience: 
it is by such means that the rank and file among Jews 
have shown their appreciation of emancipation. 

But now, in spite of all that, the walls of the ghetto 
threaten to close in upon many Jews. The ghetto as- 
sumes current importance for the civilization of the 
world. Many signs come from Europe that the ghetto 
has been revived: modeled, so often, upon the torture 
and cruelty of concentration camps to break the spirit 
of people. Many Jews are being hounded, reduced to 
beggardom and humiliation, restricted in residence, 
denied opportunities. The purpose is not to shelter 
Jews but to achieve their extermination. It is evi- 
dence of the tremendous fury of hate that prevails to- 
day in the world. 

A physical ghetto is possible, and is already here, 
for many Jews. It can never be a prison to cut Jews 
off from the world. Qualities of integrity and depth 
were cultivated in the original ghettos; outside, the 
Jewish people developed qualities of breadth and dignity 
which they will take with them into the new ghetto. 


Chameleon Christianity 


Ideas and experiences and associations and friendships 
and hopeful memories will accompany the Jews into 
the new ghetto; and in these they will continue to 
share and to contribute to others through modern 
transportation and modern communication. 

Returning Jews to the ghetto indicts modern so- 
ciety upon its moral failures to build a society in truth 
and justice and peace. Wherever Jews are condemned, 
it is modern civilization and its moral failures that are 
really being condemned. So long as there is hate in the 
world, Jews will be hated. So long as there are dis- 
tressing world-problems left unsolved, the Jewish 
problem as such will remain. Antisemitism is always 
the opening wedge of those who seek to undermine and 
exploit and betray modern society. Forcing Jews into 
the ghetto testifies to our moral lapses and our failure 
to seek and to establish human brotherhood. 

From the Jewish point of view, a physical ghetto 
is possible. A ghetto of the spirit and of the intellect 
will be impossible. Complete extermination of Jews, 
or complete denial to them of human privilege, does | 
not seem possible unless the world itself decides upon a 
somersault backward. Even under restrictions, Jews 
will seek to develop a balance between depth and 
breadth, between personal integrity and group soli- 
darity, between faithfulness to one’s group and friend- 
ship with the world. The walls of the new ghetto may 
close upon Jews, but only as reminder that Jews stand 
in a special relation to the world to help it find itself 
spiritually and intellectually and in the brotherhood 
of man. 


Some Observations on Europe and America 


Mr. Davis, formerly professor of practical philan- 
thropy at Yale Divinity School, is an editor of The Ameri- 
ican Sociological Review. 

IS THE CHURCH an exception to the social law that 
groups generally reflect the standards of the culture 
surrounding them? What stand do most. churches 
take on the investment of church funds, on local 
strikes, on communist parades and on a war after it 
has been declared? 

In leading the European Seminar of the Bureau 
of University Travel last summer I visited most of the 
major countries of Europe. Everywhere we tried to 
interview, among others, religious leaders. That the 
church took on the color of the dominant power of the 
society of which it was a part, we found time after time. 
In Vienna I met with the superintendent of the greatest 
Protestant district in all Austria. Under him were 
some 130 parishes and 200 ministers. Sharing in the 
interview were several Lutheran pastors. Here was a 
church denomination which prior to 1781 had been so 
persecuted in Austria, the superintendent said, that 
100,000 Christians had died for their faith. 

Surprisingly enough, in 1939 it was the distin- 
guished leader of this same religious group who went 
on to defend Hitler and Nazism. Why? Because, as 
he claimed, under a democratic regime the govern- 
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ment had given more rights to the Catholics than to 
the Protestants while under Hitler they were treated 
alike. Said he, ‘“‘Under the chancellorships of Dollfuss 
and Schuschnigg we felt as though we were in prison 
because they were doing all in their power to make this 
a Catholic country but now we Protestants are going 
forward.” 

“Can the church stand openly for justice and 
righteousness in a Nazi regime?” I asked. The super- 
intendent smiled. ‘The church has no intention of 
becoming involved in politics. It will serve Jesus 
Christ alone and his gospel.” 

“But does not Hitler really oppose the church and 
the service of God?’ I countered. 

“Oh,” the pastor replied, “Hitler seems to have 
moments of interest in God. It is true he is sometimes 
indifferent to religion but no government on earth can 
be really Christian. The fact remains that under 
the Nazis the church is not hindered. As long as we 
do our work honestly and in a friendly spirit to the 
state we will not be touched.” 

“But surely,” I said, “you cannot justify the 
treatment of Niemdller? Is it right to keep him in 
prison and persecute him?” . 

“Nieméller went too far in the pulpit. He let 
politics creep into his sermons. If he had presented 


only Jesus Christ he would never have been molested,” 
retorted the superintendent. 

“But,” said IJ, “even the German courts exoner- 
ated Niemdller and yet after acquittal he is still in 
prison. Is this right?’ 

“Yes, it is his own fault,’’ answered the pastor. 
“We used to send our representatives to report on 
his preaching. Once just before divine service he had 
been taken to the Nazi police station and so came di- 
rect from there to the church. In his sermon he told 
about this experience and declared that in ten years no 
one will know or care who were in the police force but 
in one hundred years they will know who I am.” 

“But what about the Jews,” I asked, recounting 
what I had learned of their brutal persecution in Austria 
under Hitler. I described how the Jews were taken 
from their homes, their property confiscated and then 
how they were forced to do the most degrading tasks. 
I cited the torture and bloodshed that characterized 
the concentration camps. Finally, I asked, ‘Surely 
you do not think all this is completely in accord with 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount, do 
you?” 

The superintendent hesitated and finally said, 
“No, I can’t defend all that.” . 

I have purposely cited Niemdller because he is 
one of a noble band of martyrs who will not yield the 
things of God to Caesar and who heroically suffer the 
consequences of their integrity. But it must not be 
forgotten that, even in the case of Niemdller, he was 
so conditioned by his environment that under the 
Kaiser he could torpedo passenger steamers and today 
under the Nazis ‘after all their persecution of the 
Christian church he is reported to have volunteered to 
fight for Hitler in the new world war. 

The trait of chameleon Christianity is not limited 
to certain religious groups, rather it is widely preva- 
lent in all lands and in all denominations. 

In Austria, Cardinal Archbishop Dr. Innitzer 
praised Schuschnigg while he was in power. Yet as 
soon as he saw that the Nazis were going to seize the 
government he changed over. G. E. R. Gedye, the 
foreign correspondent of The New York Times, said of 
him, “Innitzer and many of his Austrian bishops 
cruelly stabbed their German coreligionists in the back 
at the height of the struggle against Nazi anti-Catholic 
terror.”* Certain it was that almost at once Innitzer 
‘made peace with Hitler so that within Austria for a 
time he was called, even by Catholics, “spittle-licker 
to the Nazis.” 

Are we in America any different from Christians 
in other lands? What does the church do in contem- 
porary controversial issues? Religious bodies may 
adopt fine resolutions and use high sounding phrases 
about justice but how do they translate them into the 
social fabric in conflict situations? Let me cite a few 
concrete examples. 

In New Haven recently a hearing was held on a 
projected rise in the water rates of the privately owned 
utility, the New Haven Water Co. It is a matter of 
record that the stockholders of this company have been 
getting far more than an eight percent return and that 
the rates are higher than in most other cities of com- 
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*Gedye, “Betrayal in Central Europe,’ p. 243. 
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parable size. Yet on this issue affecting every one of 
the poorest homes of the city, only one clergyman was 
present to protest against an encroachment on the 
very life of the thousands who carry on at the sub- 
sistence level. 

Take another example, from Texas. After the 
Supreme Court rebuked Mayor Hague of Jersey City 
for not permitting freedom of speech and assembly, the 
communists of San Antonio applied for a permit to 
hold a public meeting in the municipal auditorium. 
Mayor Maverick granted the request as indeed he was 
virtually compelled to do according to the law. But 
who then protested against tolerating such a meeting 
in the Auditorium, a building which has been called 
“the cradle of Texas Liberty’’? Religious organiza- 
tions included: The Council of Protestant Women, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop and the various Catholic 
societies, not to mention the Baptist Pastors’ Confer- 
ence. 

Harlan County, Kentucky, where last summer 
the workers clashed with the mine owners in an effort 
to secure justice, provides another illustration. The 
coal miners of Harlan maintain that not a single minis- 
ter was willing to support the rights of the men. They 
said that back in 1931 there had been one fearless 
pastor who preached that it was sin for a miner to 
work eighteen hours a day on a wage of two dollars. 
Shortly afterwards his house was blown up, his little 
boy killed, and he was forced to move away. Since 
then the miners say the ministers have kept quiet. As 
one of them himself said, ‘““There are some things a 
minister is not supposed to know” and “Jesus never 
sent anyone on a moral crusade.” 

In Arkansas wages have been notoriously low, so 
low indeed that they violated the Federal Wages and 
Hours Act. But the state labor commissioner says 
that not a single minister has ever cooperated by send- 
ing on the instances of low wages which they cer- 
tainly know about. 

Dr. Stanley Jones has eloquently called our atten- 
tion to the danger of religious leaders becoming so 
church centered that they fail to recognize the wider 
demands of the Kingdom of God. I urge his thesis 
and want to make explicit a danger which I believe is 
one of the most serious which Christianity faces. Its 
that ministers tend to become (or stay) respectable, 
comfortable, and ‘‘Christian’’ while failing to become 
Christlike around the full circle of modern life. 

Can we ignore the fact that too often the church 
seems so engrossed in the outward and visible signs of 
Christianity that it ignores the best potentialities of 
those who have need of shepherding? It fails to safe- 
guard their right to work, to maintain their families in 
wholesome surroundings and protect their rights as 
Do not our church memberships 
lean to the side of Property and Investments and in 
local industrial conflict usually remain neutral? 

Jesus clearly took sides where human values were 
involved. Hedid not trim or compromise. The work- 
ers knew clearly where he stood, and he paid the su- 
preme sacrifice for his devotion. 

In the years ahead, the struggle is going to become 
sharper between those who are willing to allow material 
things, natural resources, property as such, to serve 
the lives of the few rather than enlarging and develop- 
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ing the lives of the great majority. This may cause 
conflict but the issue is between safeguarding people’s 
lives and worshiping Mammon—and self. Christian 
leadership must point out that exploitation and even 
legalized robbing of the workers are a reproach to 
any people. 

May I make clear that with all my heart I believe 
in the potentiality of the church? It has been my 
privilege for years to help train men for the Christian 
ministry. I have always tried to make clear to my 
students that religion involves a vertical relationship 
to God as Father and a horizontal relationship with 
man as brother, in other words, individual spiritual 
consecration and social self-sacrifice. Wherever and 
whenever these two forces meet in some personality 
there stands the cross of Christ at work. 

A church centered religion may kindle an emo- 
tional glow within us on Sunday but too often this be- 
comes a substitute for the doing of the word on week 


Edwin Markham 


Mr. Thompson is minister of the Unitarian Society 
of Randolph, Mass. 
“A GOOD STORY should never be spoiled by mere 
facts,’ runs an old saying. Perhaps we can apply this 
rule to the subject before us. 

Shortly before the turn of the century, so runs the 
tale, Bailey Millard, the editor of The San Francisco 
Examiner, came into possession of a poem written by a 
local man whom he knew. Millard had heard the 
author read the poem, and in a moment of enthusiasm 
had offered to publish it. 

He was somewhat acquainted with the poet, 
knowing him as a local man who had been a vagabond, 
cowboy, blacksmith, schoolmaster and writer of both 
poetry and prose, besides being a dabster in other 
occupations. This author had now reached middle age, 
and while not mute he had been inglorious. 

The story goes that Millard tucked the poem away 
and promptly forgot it. 

The poet, knowing editors and their ways, turned 
to other matters with the hope that in God’s good time 
his poem would appear in print. The months went 
by. At last there came a day when the editor of The 
Examiner found that he was short of copy, an event 
which happens occasionally in every newspaper office. 
He not only needed copy but enough copy to fill a 
certain space. He remembered the poem. Reading it 
again, he recognized that it contained some radical 
social theories, but it was not bad enough seriously to 
affect the standing of The Examiner. “Set it up!’”’ he 
said to the compositor, and in the next issue the readers 
of the paper saw a poem with the heading, ““The Man 
with the Hoe.” ‘This was in 1899. 

Markham in later life gave a slightly different 
version of the affair. 

The story just told, however, contains the main 
facts. 

The discriminating who read the poem recognized 
that here was a masterpiece. Edwin Markham, the 
unknown schoolmaster, became world famous in a day. 
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days. When Christians unite with others to oppose 
selfishness, greed and injustice then the Spirit of Christ 
in them becomes vitalized. 

Itis the cross of Christ made real in everyday terms 
at every focal point of men’s need—in New Haven, 
Texas, Harlan County, and Arkansas, Europe:and the 
Orient—which can make the world worth saving and 
the future worth living. It is the only thing that will 
satisfy the God-intoxicated man, the only deep and 
unfailing source of the peace that passeth understand- 
ing, the richest, most rewarding experiencing of the 
infinite variety of life—seeking the service of man. 
It is the possessing of life through giving it away. 

In spite of the chameleon trait of the church 
sketched above, it must never be forgotten that the 
church has always: nurtured fearless prophets of the 
people who have helped to make justice and righteous- 
ness ‘more real and it has kept alive the flame of God 
in the hearts of men. 


George L. Thompson 


The author of this article was one of those who felt 
a thrill of delight as he read for the first time those 
pregnant lines beginning: 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 


I sat down at my desk and wrote an appreciation 
to be printed in the little literary magazine that I was 
then editing. 

Previous to the publishing of that poem thousands 
of people had looked upon the small painting by the 
French artist Millet bearing the title, ‘“The Man with 
the Hoe.”” Some had admired its artistic beauty and 
its stark realism. Most Americans had regarded it 
with awe because an American millionaire had been 
reputed to have paid a hundred thousand dollars for it. 
But here was a man who saw its true significance more 
clearly even than the artist who put the colors upon 
the canvas. The one with his pencil and brushes 
interpreted the life of the people of the soil; the 
other with pen and paper interpreted the soul of the 
picture. 

A fact not generally known, however, is that the 
real inspirer of the poem was not Millet but another 
Frenchman, Charles Fourier, the social reformer. 
It was Fourier who gave Markham the impulse to 
champion the man with the hoe. The poem was four- | 
teen years in the making although it was not until 
the poet had actually looked upon the original paint- 
ing that it took final form. 

Studying the countenance of the hoe-man as de- 
picted by Millet he hurled forth his challenge: 


Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 


The poem has all the elements of prophetic dia- 
tribe especially as it reaches its mighty climax: 


How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb terror shall rise to judge the world, 
After the silence of the centuries? 


One generation had not passed before the answer 
came in blood and violence. 

When that poem was written Markham was a 
pioneer in the moral resurgence which at the beginning 
of the new century promised so much for the return 
of the golden age of legend. He was more than a social 
prophet, however. He was preeminently an artist. 

It has been many years since I first met Edwin 
Markham. My first contact with him was a newspaper 
interview. Later we became well acquainted and I 
learned much of his life story from his own lips. To 
understand Markham we must take into consideration 
the romance which characterized his life. The cradle 
in which he was rocked was a log hollowed by the ax 
or adze of his pioneer father in the wilderness literally 
described by Bryant as 


Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound, 
Save his own dashings. 


When Markham’s widowed mother opened her 
store in California in his childhood blanketed Indians 
crowded about the place. A personal acquaintance 
and neighbor was James W. Marshall, who in 1848 dis- 
covered gold. Marshall gave the boy one of the first 
books he ever owned, a volume on “Biblical Arche- 
ology” with an interesting chapter on the Hierophants 
of Baalbek and Persepolis. 

The grand adventure of Markham’s early life 
was his capture by bandits while on a vagabond jour- 
ney in the California mountains. Held for many 
weeks in captivity he shared not only their rough life 
but many perilous adventures. Talking about ‘The 
Robinhood of El Dorado,” a popular movie of a few 
years ago, he said to me, “I knew some of the people 
who were the originals, and shared in their escapades.”’ 
He refused, however, to become a member of their 
band. He won the friendship of their leader, “‘Black 
Bart,’”’ who, when he learned of his desire to get an 
education and to make something of himself, sent him 
home, and, as Markham always thought, planted a 
treasure trove of $900 in gold coin where Markham 
would be sure to find it if he worked. This find en- 
abled Markham to realize his dream of getting an 
education. 

The greatest formative literary influence in Mark- 
ham’s life was an obscure schoolmaster, Harry G. Hill. 
Hill was a poet and mystic by nature, who possessed a 
rare gift of interpretation as a teacher and as a reader. 
He knew the rare art of inspiring his pupils to go on to 
new achievements after their days of formal education 
were over. Markham paid tribute to him in the poem 
“The Enchanter,” closing with the beautiful thought: 


I wonder now what place he fills 
In what high hearted romance: 

I’m sure he’s on melodious hills 
And where the children dance. 


And when God passes, he must pause 
And hark with deep regard 
in To hear him plead the poet’s cause: 
For God, too, is a bard. 


Markham was religious after the manner of the 
early Christians. Religion was an inspiration instead 
of a system of theology. He acknowledged that his 
social passion was first engendered by reading the 
Gospels. No one unfamiliar with the Scriptures would 
pen such phrases as “the passion of Eternity” or . 
“What gulfs between him and the seraphim!”’ used in 
describing the Man with the Hoe. 

Even Markham’s religious experience had a touch 
of romance. Perhaps the predominant factor among 
the influences which shaped his religious thinking was 
accidental. William L. Stidger in his “Edwin Mark- 
ham” tells the story well. Markham was a young 
school teacher at Colma, California, when a friend, a 
Methodist minister of liberal views, told him that in 
the loft of a deserted barn he would find some old 
books once belonging to an Episcopal minister which 
he might have. 

Markham said, ‘The crowning find was a series 
of books and discourses of William Ellery Channing. 
I seized them like a hungry Robinson Crusoe lost on 
a desert island. Iran home and for six months every 
spare minute I read those books. I began to see that 
there was a broad and lofty view of religion; a view 
founded on common sense, and yet which had in it 
the mystic vision also.” 

He often talked about religion in ordinary con- 
versation. One day seated at the dinner table I heard 
someone ask him, ‘‘Mr. Markham, what is your idea 
of Hell?’”” Markham seemed to consider the question 
a moment and then he answered, ‘Some people’s 
Heaven. Hell means a bad man in good company. 
Can you imagine any human being more miserable 
than a vulgar, depraved man being obliged to spend 
his entire time in company with clean, wholesome men 
and women, and entirely cut off from his kind. What 
would seem Heaven to them would be Hell to him.” 

Then he continued: “But a bad man would not 
want to continue being bad after a while. When he 
saw what decency was, he would want to be good.” 
He expressed the idea many times that he was not 
interested in isms. The attempts made in the heyday 
of his popularity to tie him up with some denomination 
were almost ridiculous. The lines he wrote that were 
adopted as a motto by the New York Preachers Club, 
running: 


In Love is all the Law we need; 
In Christ is all the God we know 


covers quite well Markham’s theology. His zest for 
life was as joyous as that of a pagan. To him Hell 
was man oppressed in contemporary society, poverty 
of the masses in the midst of plenty. Heaven meant a 
happy humanity in the here and now. 

Toevaluate Markham as a poet is a task for critics 
in years to come. It is safe to say that two of his 
poems will take their place in the permanent literature 
of our language, ““The Man with the Hoe” and ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” His early model was Byron, introduced 
to him by his schoolmaster, Hill. Tennyson also in- 
fluenced him, but more in thought than in form. He 
lacks the cosmic sweep of Walt Whitman, the fine 
polish of Longfellow, or the phantasy of Emily Dick- 
inson. His art was his own, and now he has gone he 
leaves ‘‘a lonesome place against the sky.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Kiss 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


LUKE is a very great friend of mine. Of course, 
his name is not really Luke, for, although I tell you 
much, I cannot tell you everything. Luke helps me 
out of many troubles. In the fall he gathers up leaves 
with me. In the spring he comes to see my garden and 
never says discouraging things. When I say, “Luke, 
the lilacs are budding, it is spring,’ he never replies, 
“Oh, but don’t be too sure. We shall have snow 
again.’’ But he says: “Yes, spring is nearly here.” 

Luke is eleven years old. He is always pleased 
to ride in my car, and he never, never, says, “Shall you 
be getting a new car soon?” He says, “She goes 
well.” When I forget my books, Luke always re- 
members where he saw them last. When I am not 
quite ready to go to places where Luke is going too, he 
never says, “It is late already.” He says, “Well, 
I think our clock is a bit fast. I expect I am 
early.” 

Luke is a comfort; and that is the long and short 
of it. I don’t know how good he is at lessons. I’ve 
never asked him; never asked anybody. I hope he 
isn’t too good, because nobody can be quite per- 
fect. 

It happened that I was sitting very quietly one 
day, thinking about the coming Easter Sunday. I 
was thinking of the story of the Lord Christ, who lived 
so long ago and who cared so much that people should 
be both good and happy. I was thinking how angry 
some people were with him, because he loved God more 
than kings or palaces or great power; and how he was 
caught and killed, and taken from the lonely hill at 
night and buried with tears by those few who loved 
him. And I was also thinking how the Lord Christ 
was greater than any grave, so that he lived in people’s 
hearts forevermore. And I wanted to tell children 
how to keep this love alive in the world, and I didn’t 
quite know how to tell them well enough— 

When the front door opened, and someone 

came into my house, and I heard this story about 
Luke. - 
It was the birthday of the mother of Luke. 
Everybody in the family was saying: “Happy Birth- 
day! Happy Returns of the Day!’ Luke came down 
to breakfast. He, too, kissed Mother a happy birth- 
day. He stood by her chair. Mother reached up and 
kissed Luke. Then Luke raised his hand and slowly, 
carefully, scrubbed his cheek which Mother had 
kissed. 

“O Luke!” said Mother, ‘“‘you’re rubbing off my 
kiss.”’ 

Luke stopped, and looked at his mother, and said: 
“Why, Mother, I’m not rubbing it off; I’m rubbing it 
ya 

When I heard that, I said in my heart: O God, 
teach me the deep truth of that which this child of Thine 
has said, so that I, too, may take that which cannot stay 
long, 1s too lovely to stay long, on the face of the world, 
and to hold it within so that it may enrich the heart 
forever. 
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The President Comments: 
“The Pulse of Critical Boston” 


ON APRIL 7, which this year was a Sunday, we ob- 
served the 160th anniversary of the birth of William 
Ellery Channing. A few days earlier, I read once 
again the sermon which Paul Revere Frothingham 
preached at the time of the dedication of the Channing 
statue on the Boston Public Garden directly opposite 
the entrance to the Arlington Street Church. In the 
course of that sermon, Dr. Frothingham repeats the 
anecdote—which, he says, cannot be repeated too 
often—that ends with the famous words, “Always 
young for liberty!’ 

But what caught my attention was Dr. Frothing- 
ham’s brief description of what led up to the familiar 
episode. ‘“‘When, in 1830, news came of the three 
days’ revolution in Paris, his heart was kindled with 
eager hope. Here was a new assertion, he believed, of 
the ‘Rights of Man.’ He returned to Boston earlier 
than usual from his summer home, and poured his 
soul out from the pulpit with all manner of bright 
anticipations for the future of society. But the pulse 


_ of critical Boston gave no responsive flutter. His en- 


thusiasm was not shared. The people in the pews 
were cold.” 

Every minister who is worth his salt knows 
exactly how it feels to preach out of some great en- 
thusiasm and then discover that his enthusiasm is not 
shared. The first time it happens, the experience is 
apt to bring on a mood of black depression, which is 
not easily or quickly dissipated. The temptation to 
quit preaching altogether becomes suddenly very real. 
To pour out one’s soul from the pulpit and then find 
that the pulse of one’s critical congregation (in Boston 
or in San Francisco) gives no responsive flutter, is be- 
wildering and baffling and deeply discouraging, even if 
one is a veteran in the service. 

At that point, the best advice I can offer is to read 
again what happened to Channing—not just once, but 
over and over again—and note how he held quietly 
and steadily to his course. ‘Years of struggle and of 
serious misunderstanding never dimmed his ardor.” 
The enthusiasms that failed to flutter the pulse of 
critical Boston did not lose their power over his own 
soul. The coldness of the people in the pews did not 
diminish the warmth of his own passionate faith in 
liberty. “‘I call that mind free which does not cower 
to human opinion, which feels itself accountable to a 
higher tribunal than man’s, which respects itself too 
much to be the slave or tool of the many or the few 

. which guards its empire over itself as nobler 
than the empire of the world.’”’ If Channing had to 
face the struggle that comes with years of serious mis- 
understanding and pulses that do not flutter, who are 
we to expect to be immune from the same necessity? 
If he maintained a free mind and an unwavering youth- 
ful enthusiasm, can we be content to do less? And ul- 
timately, of course, the pulse of critical Boston did 
flutter, and the coldness in the pews did yield to the 
ardor of his flaming spirit. . 

F.M.E. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


Fortune and 
the Church 


To the Editor: 

Rev. Carl Bihldorff bases his refutation 
of Fortune’s critique of the church upon an 
inquiry into the motives behind Fortune’s 
editorial. 

The spirit behind an expression is an es- 
sential part of the relationship of truth. 
So is the spirit behind the reception of an 
expression. 

Mr. Bihldorff climaxes his inquiry and 
clinches his impugnation of the editors’ 
motives by quoting the sentence, ‘‘So far 
as the record goes, the American people 
would do as well by their souls to follow 
the advice of the industrial leaders as to 
follow the advice of the spiritual leaders.” 
This, he posits, is an argument for heavier 
dependence upon our industrial leaders. 
Thus he is justified in discounting Fortune’s 
criticism, 

Let it be noticed, first, that to -prove 
that the motive behind an expression is 
dishonorable by quoting from that ex- 
pression itself is argument in a circle. 

Let it be noticed, secondly, that the sen- 
tence quoted by Mr. Bihldorff can mean 
another thing than a recommendation for 
big business. It can mean a trenchant 
criticism of the church. To say that one 
may as well depend upon quicksand as to 
depend upon water is certainly no recom- 
mendation for quicksand. To overlook 
this other possible meaning was poor grace 
on Mr. Bihldorff’s part, particularly since 
he was trying to answer a criticism of the 
church. Does Fortune mean this as a 
criticism of the church rather than as a 
recommendation for big business? I am 
persuaded it does, persuaded by the fact 
that examples rush to my memory of ar- 
ticles in Fortune which dealt big business 
as cruel and as straightforward criticism as 
this editorial on the church. Take the 
series on the sugar industry. Andon U.S. 
Steel. Does Mr. Bihldorff read Fortune 
even irregularly? 

Perhaps not, because his blanket atti- 
tude toward big business is notable in his 
opening paragraph and in his facial assump- 
tion throughout of a conspiracy against 
the church. He makes a curious illustra- 
tion of an all-too-common practice of 
many liberals. He replies to a blanket 
criticism of the church by an argument 
that blanket criticisms are unjust and 
proves his point by relying on a blanket 
criticism of his critics. 

This suggests a vital problem concerning 
our modern world. If we are to be divided 
into camps, each member of each camp 
speaking to, writing to, listening to only 
other members of the same camp, what 
good is discussion? Fortune Magazine, 
by commanding the respect and deference 
of big business, and by dealing just, honest, 


blunt criticism to big business is heeded 


by them and is doing much to break down 
the departmentalization of the American 
mind which is destroying our fluidity and 
universality. 

The resurrection of the bogey of an 
authoritarian church—that which has 
been to the Protestant churches what the 
Jews have been to Hitler—is hardly worthy 
of, Mr. Bihldorff. Need one be an advocate 
of,;Roman Catholicism because he be- 
lieves there are “‘absolute spiritual values,” 
defined as values which don’t make a cycle 
condoning every indulgence of the human 
body every 25 years? How can Mr. Bihl- 
dorff in the same article argue, one, that 
big business is trying to discredit the 
church, and, two, big business is appealing 
for an authoritarian church? 

The concessions to the justice of For- 
tune’s challenge come very late in Mr. 
Bihldorff’s article, and right after he re- 
marks truly, “Only by intelligent co- 
operation from every rank in society can 
we hope for a successful solution.” 

Why not begin by ceasing to be so 
squeamish about honest criticism? 


R. J. Blakely. 
Des Moines, Ia. 


(In answering Mr. Blakely’s criticism of 
my sermon, “‘Big Business Challenges the 
Church,” I wish only to say that there 
are millions of “Blakelys” in the United 
States who would interpret the Fortune 
article as he did. I suggested this in my 
criticism of the article. To those who are 
sufficiently interested in determining the 
merit of my analysis I recommend a 
thorough study of the original article by 
the editor of Fortune which appears in the 
January issue. C. B.) 


Thoughts While 
Licking Unitarian 
Postage Stamps 


To the Editor: 

Thoughts while licking a postage stamp: 
now that the Postmaster General has 
brought to light the countenances of the 
first generation of Unitarians, I wonder 
what they think of this hurly-burly world 
as they carry the mail to all parts of the 
globe? 

I ask myself whether it is enough to 
merely identify Unitarianism with move- 
ments already under way, or whether we 
shouldn’t originate new ones? Why 
shouldn’t we pay a premium on independ- 
ent thinking and courageous action instead 
of merely tagging along in the world pro- 
cession? 

This dither over stopping the war by 
resolutions or balance of power of ‘“‘good’’ 
nations is a little like the Ford Peace Ship, 
I fear. Charles Sumner knew well enough 


why wars were caused and what really 
stops them. : 

This letter which James Russell Lowell 
is ushering out to California, makes me 
wonder what the great “crisis” poet would 
think about “The Grapes of Wrath.” 
What would that famous Unitarian, ‘who 
saved California for the Union,” be doing 
to make present-day land adjustments 
which Carey McWilliams in “Factories in 
the Fields” says are imperative? Boycott- 
ing California fruits won’t help. Florida 
grapes have considerable ‘wrath’? stored 
in them too, if my memory of the Tampa 
beatings serves me correctly. Perhaps the 
Mexican solution of the land question isn’t 
so bad. If we hadn’t sliced off California 
from the Mexican cornucopia, its ranches 
might today be ejidos. 

And there’s plenty of religion in the air 
these days. Enough, if directed, to solve 
all these new questions, with some left 
over besides. It’s nascent Unitarianism, 
too. ‘‘Humanity is one big soul, and each 
person is a little piece,’ may remind us of 
Emerson, but it has the stamp of modern 
authenticity. Maybe it’s time that this 
nebulous religion was institutionalized. 
Perhaps we should do something—big 
and courageous, certainly more soul- 
searching than licking a postage stamp. 


H, P. Marley. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Only In Despair 
Is Death 


To the Editor: ; 

A little more than a century ago, William 
Ellery Channing wrote in a letter, deploring 
more the unfaithfulness of Christians to 
light they have attained, than any doc- 
trinal error of his day, ‘‘That the great 
moral purpose of Christianity is so little 
answered, would be the most painful of all 
thoughts, had not habit seared us to it.” 

Had not habit seared us to it, the atroci- 
ties in Europe and Asia in the last few 
years would have given us no peace from 
painful thoughts. But we have become so 
habituated to inhuman acts that what first 
outraged us as a crime against God and 
man we now accept as in natural course 
of events. 

But in this peace from painful thoughts 
there lies a graver danger than in war. 
From the desolation of war, peoples have 
arisen. But there has been no resurrection 
of a people or an individual from the 
death of insensitive indifference. This 
indifference bespeaks despair that great 
moral purpose of Christianity will ever be 
answered—and in this despair only, is 
their final death to individual or people. 

To an afflicted people, Easter brings a 
heart-longed-for message of hope. To an 
indifferent people, it brings no message of 
hope. The habit that has seared them to 
thoughts of pain has made them immune 
to any message of joy, conceal their joy- 
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lessness as they may under most brilliant 
of plumages. To them, Christ is but a 
lifeless body on a cross, not a living spirit 
in the hearts of men. 

Frank D. Slocum. 


Pennington Talk 
Should Be Reprinted 


To the Editor: 

Will you not please use your influence 
to have the article, ‘‘The Alliance in the 
Living Church,” circularized for free dis- 
tribution so that every Alliance member 
in the land may become acquainted, in- 
timately, with its intent and importance. 

It is greatly needed, and too few (alas!) 
read The Register. 

As an aside let me say that subscriptions 
to the church paper would, if I had my 
way, be one of the tmposed duties of mem- 
bership privilege. 

I regret that I cannot enthuse about or 
even approve of “‘We Vote for Bertrand 
Russell.’’ If Bertrand Russell’s own mari- 
tal life-had proved the value of his theories 
there might be some excuse for the laxity of 
his utterances, but he and Mrs. Russell 
have refuted their own theories too suc- 
cessfully in their own lives to permit of the 
attaching of value to his theories. 

I am anxious to see the comments that 
will be made in The Lake Shore Visitor and 
The Catholic Digest on your editorial. 

The cause of Unitarianism will not be 
advanced by what you wrote. 

I have read The Christian Register every 
week since I joined the church—a period of 
about 25 years—and seldom have I so pro- 
foundly disapproved. 

There are a few matters on which de- 
cency permits no variation of attitude. 


Celestia J. Hershey. 
Erie, Pa. 


Let Us Know 
the Truth 


To the Editor: 

At least one woman is impressed by Mr. 
Pennington’s criticism of the work of the 
Alliance as an important branch of the de- 
nomination. In these troublesome times 
it is of the utmost importance that people 
should be exercising that liberal spirit which 
is claimed as the special characteristic of 
Unitarians. Fed up as we are with propa- 
ganda how can anyone have any ground for 
an opinion upon any important question 
which is pressing for solution who does not 
study broadly and with an open mind all 
sides of a subject? Just now this would 
seem to be emphatically the case with ref- 
erence to communism. A few questions 
one might put to himself. What do I per- 
sonally know about the theory of commun- 
ism as held by those who advocate it? 
What do I personally know as to how it is 
being carried out in Russia and with what 
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results? To intelligently solve those 
questions for oneself would require a great 
amount of reading and study and yet peo- 
ple who have not given an hour to such in- 
vestigation are expressing decided opinions 
and among such persons are not a few 
Unitarians which means that they are 
narrow and illiberal. Let us hope that Mr. 
Pennington’s suggestions will be heeded by 
classes of women and that methods of study 
and careful thinking with reference to such 
fundamental problems will be adopted. 


M.T. W. (not a communist). 


lt Will Not! 


To the Editor: 

I am impressed by the variety and vi- 
tality of “The Family Circle” in your is- 
sue of April1. May I express the hope that 
in future issues this valuable forum of 
Unitarian reader opinion will not be cur- 
tailed, but that readers of The Christian 
Register be constantly encouraged to send 
to you pertinent letters and comments 
upon what to us are the important. issues 
of the day. 

J. Harry Hooper. 

Hingham, Mass. 


Truth and 
Unitarianism 


To the Editor: 

So many readers have mentioned the 
article in the March Ist issue of The Chris- 
tian Register on ‘Suppose the Jews WERE 
Wiped Out!’’ that I must write a few lines 
to you. It isa splendid article. 

When President James Bryant Conant 
spoke this morning at the Charter Anni- 
versary Ceremony of the University of 
California, he mentioned truth as being 
necessary for real freedom in government. 
As I listened to his inspired words, I could 
not help but know that the world needs the 
Unitarian religion and such publications 
as “our’’” Unitarian magazine as never be- 
fore. 

Welles Teeple Miller. 

Oakland, Calif. 


A Record Is a 
Record Only If lt 
Is Available 


To the Editor: 

Referring to the dumbkopf requests you 
receive, has it not occurred to you at head- 
quarters that there should be a service on 
old MSS. and documents and communi- 
cations? Too much by far is lost in the 
files, never to be recovered. All the reso- 
lutions ever passed by our executive bodies 
should be “instantly” available. I once 
tried to get the terms upon which a church 
building had been deeded to the American 
Unitarian‘ Association by a congregation 


and was told the request entailed too much 
going over of old correspondence. © 

Church officers change yearly, often, 
and many of them make no effort to save 
records. The A. U. A. goes on forever in 
a permanent office. It should have a ref- 
erence librarian or an historian. Or a 
Superintendent of Documents. Or some- 
thing! 

Helpfully, 
J. NoBS 


(We note that our correspondent signs 
herself “‘helpfully’’—not “hopefully.”’ But 
her suggestion is worth acting on.—EKd.) 


‘Unitarians to Care 


for Monthly Quota 
of Refugees 


The Refugee Service. Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, through 
its secretary, Mrs. Frank Frederick of 
Milton, Mass., has announced the inaugu- 
ration of a new and extensive program for 
aiding refugees upon their arrival in 
America. The committee, which is part 
of the Association’s department of social 
relations, is working in cooperation with 
the Boston Committee for Christian Ger- 
man Refugees, of which Mrs. Fritz Ep- 
stein is the counselor. 

About 100 refugees land in Boston per 
month, most of them coming via England. 
They stay in Boston for from one night to 
a week before going to friends or relatives 
in other parts of the country. Under its 
new plan, the Unitarian Refugee Service 
Committee has offered to secure hospi- 
tality in private homes for 80 of these refu- 
gees per month. During April, for ex- 
ample, members of the Arlington Street 
Church of Boston will meet, welcome, and 
house new refugees during their first days 
in America. Members of the First Parish 
in Cambridge, Mass., will be hosts and 
hostesses to arrivals in May. Other 
churches in metropolitan Boston will con- 
tinue the project during the year. 

Last January members of the Unitarian 
Society of Wellesley Hills, Mass., under the 
leadership of Rev. and Mrs. Waitstill H. 
Sharp, gave hospitality to 34 out of a ship- 
load of 87 refugees that arrived in Boston. 
They reported that the experience en- 
riched their international understanding, 
led to closer cooperation with welfare 
workers, and was entirely successful. 
Their try-out of the plan can therefore 
be counted the beginning of the large-scale 
undertaking of the Refugee Service Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Frederick is being assisted in the 
organization of hospitality by Mrs. Alfred 
Whitman of Cambridge. Churches and 
individuals interested in joining this work 
or learning of other refugee projects may 
call Mrs. Frederick or the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 
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Western Conference Program 


The Western Unitarian Conference 
meets this year on May 138 at Unity 
‘Church, St. Paul, Minn. This is the 
church to which President Frederick May 
Eliot ministered for twenty-one years. 
Rey. Wallace W. Robbins is the present 
minister. The address is Portland and 
‘Grotto Streets. 

The conference opens at 4 p. m. on Mon- 
day, May 18, with the meeting of the 
western section of the Unitarian Historical 
Society at which Rev. Robert Murray 
Pratt of Quincy, IIl., will discuss the sub- 
ject of the methodical and accurate keep- 
ing of church records. A discussion will 
follow. There will be an exhibit of the 
earliest minutes of our conference churches. 

At 8 p. m., May 13, the annual sermon 
will be delivered by Dr. Von Ogden Vogt 
of the First Church, Chicago. 

Tuesday morning will bring the first con- 
ference session with an address of welcome 
by Rev. Wallace W. Robbins; the presi- 
dent’s address, Dr. Curtis W. Reese; the 
secretary’s annual message, Rev. L. R. 
Call; the treasurer’s report, Walter S. 
Vose; regional reports, etc. 

At noon on Tuesday there will be a 
luncheon meeting of the Alliance and also 
a luncheon meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union, western division, followed 
by the minister’s cloister. 

In the evening there will be a public 
meeting at which an address will be made 
by Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

Wednesday morning the business session 
will continue, with a luncheon meeting of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
following at 12.30. The religious educa- 
tion section will come at 2.30 p.m. The 
annual fellowship dinner will conclude the 
conference meetings. 

Each church is urged to send as many 
representatives as possible. 


The fiscal year of the Conference ends 
April 30. The annual appeal was sent to 
the churches some weeks ago calling atten- 
tion to the great need for increased dona- 
tions. The returns are beginning to come 
in, showing an increase in some subscrip- 
tions over previous years. 

Churches of the Conference are urged to 
consider at their annual meetings 100 per- 
cent Family Membership Plan that will 
bring The Christian Register to every con- 
tributing family in the parish at the special 
rate of $1 each yearly, less 10 percent dis- 
count to the church. Some of the churches 
have already adopted this plan with con- 
siderable success. 


Mrs. Sara H. Joslyn, noted Unitarian 
benefactress of Omaha, Neb., passed away 
on Wednesday, February 28. Mrs. Joslyn 
was especially noted for her gift of the Art 
Museum in Omaha, the beautiful Joslyn 
Memorial, erected in memory of her hus- 
band in 1928. The organ in the Omaha 
church was a gift from her. In 1928 she 
was made Omaha’s First Citizen by the 
American Legion. In 1987 she received 
the LL. D. degree from the University of 
Omaha. She left a bequest of $50,000 to 
the Omaha church. 


In Columbus, O., an effort is being made 
by the Conference and the department of 
church extension of the American Unitarian 
Association to gauge our Unitarian strength 
in that city looking toward the organiza- 
tion of a church. Following a number of 
visits by Mr. Call and a week of intensive 
work by Miss Florence Baer from the 
Boston office a series of six Sunday evening 
meetings are being held in the Fort Hayes 
Hotel. The speakers for the series are as 
follows: 

March 81, Rev. Walton E. Cole, Toledo, 
O., ““Who Are These Unitarians?” 

April 7, Rev. Robert S. Hoagland, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. ‘‘Handles to Big Ideas.” 

April 14, Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Dayton, 
O. ‘What Is Happening to Religion?” 

April 21, Rev. Frank E. Smith, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. ‘‘What Can Religion Do?” 

April 28, Dr. Dilworth Lupton, Cleve- 
land, O. ‘Religion Says You Can.” 

May 5, Rev. Lon Ray Call, Chicago, Ill. 
‘Why a Unitarian Church?” 

Mr. Cole brought twelve members of 
his choir on the occasion of his visit. The 
meeting was well attended, the audience 
being mostly made up of people who have 
recently moved to Columbus from other 
cities. Readers of this article having ac- 
quaintances in Columbus who might be in- 
terested are requested to send their names 
and addresses to the Conference office. 


Rev. Melvin L. Welke has accepted a 
eall to the First Church at Cincinnati, O., 
and commences his duties on April 21. 


Rev. Andrew X. Mahy of Keokuk, Ia., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of All 
Souls’ Church (Unitarian) at Augusta, Me. 
He left Keokuk on April 1st. 


Mr. Call’s recent engagements have in- 
cluded committee meetings in Boston, 
March 11-14; sermon at Cincinnati First 
Church Easter Sunday; Ministers’ Insti- 
tute at Turkey Run, March 25-27; exten- 
sion work in Columbus, O., March 29-31. 


On Easter Sunday the Third Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, received 15 new mem- 


bers. A new youth group called the 20-40 
Club meets regularly every Sunday eve- 
ning with an average attendance of 30. 
Vilmar Bose, a member of the church, 
has entered Meadville Theological School. 


Thirteen new members were welcomed on 
Easter by Rey. E. Burdette Backus, minis- 
ter at Indianapolis. Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks 
christened and named six children at the 
same service. 

The series of seven sermons by Mr. Back- 
us based on ‘‘The Bible of the World” has 
brought out unprecedented attendance. A 
question box was conducted in connection 
with this series with questions concerning 
the preceding sermon answered each Sun- 
day before the sermon of the day was given. 


All Souls’ Unitarian Church at Kansas 
City has 17 new subscribers and 13 new 
members have signed the membership 
cards. The church school has increased 
from a beginning of five in January to a 
present enrollment of 15. 

Recent repairs include: church study 
painted, extensive reroofing repairs; plaster 
repairing; repainting of church auditorium 
and social hall with new draperies for the 
hall. 

Money is now being raised for a wayside 
pulpit, and painting of trim on exterior of 
church. 


M. C. Otto, a member of the Unitarian 
Church in Madison, Wis., is the author of a 
fascinating and profound new book, “The 
Human Enterprise.” 


The Chicago Associate Alliance met at 
Unity Church, Hinsdale, IIl., on April 4. 
Luncheon at 12.380. Dr. Curtis W. Reese 
was the speaker and his subject was ‘“‘Re- 
ligious Freedom.” 


A series of Neighborhood Teas, one in 
each of 10 districts, is being given by the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Our 
Father, Detroit, Mich., on Sunday after- 
noons from 4 to 6 o’clock, at the homes of 
members, so that Mr. and Mrs. Pullman 
may meet the people of the parish in a 
more social, intimate and friendly way than 
is possible in a large church gathering. 


The annual Pop-and-Mom banquet of 
the Double-U Club took place on Sunday, 
March 10, in McCollester Hall at 6.30 
o’clock. Mark Frink, president of the 
club, was master of ceremonies, and Dr. 
Lent B. Upson of Wayne University dis- 
cussed ‘‘The Place of Government in 
Modern Society.’”’ The banquet was fol- 
lowed by a candlelight service in the church. 


It was only 10 above zero in Chicago 
on Easter but 5,208 people attended Dr. 
Preston Bradley’s church (the People’s 
Church of Chicago) that morning. 

In the afternoon the church received 100 
new members. The Men’s Club of People’s 
Chureh has now a membership of 600. 
The newly-organized Professional and 
Business Women’s Club is meeting a great 
need in the church and is maintaining a 
high standard of programs. 
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Waltham, Mass., Choir Is Probably Unique 


The writer is the minister of the First 
Parish in Waltham, Mass. 


For a choir to sing well and with feeling 
in the services of its church is no more 
than should be expected of it. For a choir 
to sing acceptably on the radio is no rarity. 
For a choir to have a good time at its work 
and plan some special parties for itself is 
(or should be) commonplace. But when a 
choir contributes one of the most eagerly 
anticipated shows of the year to its com- 
munity, it is a bit out of the ordinary. 
When a volunteer group sticks together for 
a decade, with an average turn-over in 
membership of four a year, it is cause for 
comment. When all, but a few new mem- 
bers, join the church and contribute to its 
support, it augurs well for the future of 
the church. And when seven in one year, 
all choristers, become parish officers, it is 
worth talking about. At least, that’s the 
way we feel about it. And folks have told 
us that they think we are unique among 
Unitarian choirs. They’ve asked us to 
tell our story—and here it is: 

This is the 11th year of our existence as 
choristers. The organization was founded 
in 1929 by Mrs. C. E. M. Harrington and 
enthusiastically supported by both Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, then minister of the 
First Parish in Waltham, and Fred |Archi- 
bald, then the musical director. The main 
idea was to keep the two fine graduating 
classes of boys and girls in the church 
school—and to keep them interested and 
coming regularly. The girls’ class had 
already been doing some choral singing 
under Mr. Archibald’s direction and were 
ready for the more ambitious undertaking. 
But there were not any trained voices in 
the lot; just a bunch of enthusiastic high- 
school kids. Of necessity we established 
the rule of making no pretense of excel- 
lence in singing, and we still abide by 
that rule. 

We practice faithfully every Saturday 
night, the musical director selects and the 
parish music committee provides music of 
the highest character, and we sing it with 
sincerity if not with artistry. Membership 
is open to anyone, with no test of voice or 
musicianship required. We have found 
that anyone who stays with us for a while 
soon catches the earnest and sincere spirit 
of the rest and develops both to an ac- 
ceptable degree. The main idea behind the 
choristers remains as at the beginning, to 
provide an opportunity for the young 
people to do something important for their 
church; to be and to know themselves a 
necessary part of the life, work, and service 
of religion. 

Vestments of purple with old rose hoods 
and stoles were designed for the new choir 
by Mrs. Henry Herrick Bond and made 
under her supervision by the ladies of the 
Alliance from materials supplied from the 
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Francis G. Ricker 


chorister treasury. The damper on our 
youthful pride and enthusiasm arose from 
the fact that the best the old building 
could afford us were seats on a side aisle. 
When that building burned in 1932, the 
three-year-old choir had become ‘so neces- 
sary that the architecture of the new sanc- 
tuary was planned with our musical im- 
portance in the service definitely in mind. 
The choir stalls face each other across 
the chancel, with the organ console built 
into the soprano side, thus providing for 
the essential teamwork of organist and 
choirmaster without interfering with the 
visual and psychic access of the congrega- 
tion to the altar. Although divided sing- 
ing is much more difficult, it permits us to 
voice the aspirations and resolutions of the 
congregation in the finest choral tradition. 
Even the colors in the new building, deep 
rose and a delicate grey, were selected to 
harmonize with our vestments. Quite 
naturally, this planning around us has 
made us take even more seriously our re- 
sponsibility to the entire parish, and es- 
pecially its devotional life. 

Our services, written by Rev. William 
H. Pulsford during his ministry here, call 
for much liturgical music in addition to the 
anthems, a heavier demand than is placed 
on many choirs. We try to do justice to 
the music we sing, in which effort we are 
excellently directed by Mrs. Harrington, 
a long-time student of music, presently 
studying with H. Augustine Smith of Bos- 
ton University; notably assisted by several 
good solo voices, most of the latter de- 
veloped from our own previously untrained 
voices. Several of our number have 
demonstrated their ability to fill in capably 
in Mrs. Harrington’s absence, Mrs. Charles 
Barclay being the present assistant musical 
director. 

One of our greatest joys is arranging and 
participating in special services. Those 
for Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter 
are often largely musical. Y. P. R. U. 
Sunday has been another occasion for 
choral participation. A well-remembered 
service was that coached by Miss Erika 
Thimey of the Wigman School of the Dance 
of Dresden, Germany, executed by the 
Choristers supporting Miss Thimey. An- 
other notable occasion was the 250th an- 
niversary of the Sherburn Parish. We sang 
at the South Middlesex Conference last 
fall, have helped to ordain Rey. William 
B. Rice in Dover, Rev. Fred Miller in the 
Universalist church in Medford, and to 
install our own new minister. Several 
times we have been able to accept the invi- 
tation of Rev. Chester A. Drummond to 
sing at the Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston. 
A great pleasure for us, one of the greatest, 
was organizing a musical vesper service in 
recognition of 30 years of devoted service 
by our organist, Mrs. Estelle Kenyon. 


Right now we are looking back with un- 
concealed pride on two other of this year’s 
events. Last fall, when the Refugee Com- 
mission arranged for Dr. and Mrs. Albin 
Goldschmeid of Prague to settle here, we 
were delighted to have Dr. Goldschmeid 
join our tenor section. Thanks to him, and 
to two of his colleagues on the Chapel Hill 
School faculty, we were able to obtain the 
only copy known to be in this country of a 
selection of old Bohemian Christmas carols, 
have their texts translated into English, 
and, with the doctor’s help in interpretation, 
we gave them their first performance 
in English in our white Christmas service. 
Immediately after this bit of pioneering 


. came the most flattering invitation of our 
‘history, the opportunity to furnish the 


music for the Unitarian Radio Hour during 
January. We used mostly music we knew 
and loved — Bortniansky’s ‘‘Cherubim 
Song,” Holst’s “Turn Back O Man,” and 
“Gloria in Excelsis Deo.” 

Formally, we are the ‘First Parish 
Choristers in Waltham,” and are fully 
endowed with constitution, bylaws, of- 
ficers, committees, and the customary cor- 
porate impedimenta. Our object, as stated 
in the constitution, is “to promote fellow- 
ship and church interest through music.” 
How well we have succeeded you can see for 
yourself. Twenty of the original members 
are still with us. In 11 years.87 have been 
members: 44 remain active. All but eight 
newcomers are members of the parish. In- 
terestingly, many have attracted their 
non-Unitarian husbands and wives into 
Choristers and have made good Unitarians 
out of them. Recently Chorister parents 
have presented five new members to the 
Cradle Roll. 

Our genuine interest in the welfare of the 
parish is being recognized as an increasing 
number of us are elected to posts of re- 
sponsibility. The parish clerk and treas- 
urer and two of the nine members of the 
parish committee are choristers. The en- 
tire parish publicity committee and four 
members of other standing committees are 
choristers. The president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League, the chairman 
of the Fine Arts and Lend-a-Hand Clubs 
are also choristers. In the fact of our will- 
ingness to serve and the willingness of 
the parish to entrust major responsibilities 
to us, we find ourselves unique among 
young people’s organizations in Waltham 
churches, and perhaps also among Uni- 
tarian churches generally. 

One excellent testimonial to the character 
and quality of our influence on each other 
is that five of our original members have 
subsequently become interested in the 
ministry. Rev. Robert A. Storer, minister 
of the First Parish in Dorchester, Mass., 
and Rev. Donald Harrington, minister of 
the People’s Liberal Church of Englewood, 
Chicago, last year’s Cruft Fellow, were 
both graduated from Meadville. Guy 
Meyer, another chorister, is assisting Mr. 
Harrington as superintendent of the 


church school in the Englewood church. 

Every year we go on a “‘postman’s holi- 
day,’ producing a musical show that’s 
loads of fun to do and that has Waltham 
people making table reservations a year in 
advance. It started as a one-night stunt, 
mostly for our own amusement. In the 11 
years since it has grown into a three-night 
presentation, with professional direction 
for dances, costumes designed by our own 
girls and made by them and their mothers, 
professional lighting, and a full orchestra. 
Of course, as a relaxation from the disci- 
pline of the masters, there is a lot of solo 
and chorus music in lighter vein, but the 
Harrington musical discipline does not 
permit a lowering of standards. The whole 
ensemble of music and dancing is by our 
same group, including one professionally 
trained singer and one _ professionally 
trained dancer. The rest of us have learned 
a lot, and liked it. 

“Bob” Storer started the whole thing 
going, coached the first two cabarets, and 
has furnished some of the best ideas for the 
shows since then. Mrs. Harrington has 
succeeded him as general manager and 
Mrs. Grace Coolbrith as dance director, 
but Mr. Storer still drops in. 

The balance between the sublime and 
the ridiculous is well illustrated by two of 
last year’s numbers, both coached by Miss 
Erika Thimey. One was a lovely ballet to 
the melody of Debussey’s “‘Clair de Lune.” 
The other was the classically perfect and 
perfectly hilarious “Bear Hunt” clumped 
through by two of our daintiest 200-pound 
men. The year before, one of the particu- 
larly beautiful numbers was a Strauss 
waltz, with the curse taken off by one of 
the funniest numbers of all shows, the 
“Dipsy Doodle.” 

The basement store room bears abun- 
dant testimony to the time and effort we 
have devoted to building effective stage 
settings for our shows. Funnels, life pre- 
servers, bits of port-holes, and a trunk of 
men’s sailor suits are evidence of the nauti- 
cal setting of the show two years ago. 
Last year a Latin Quarter rendezvous, the 
“Café d’Or,”’ was the background. This 
year we staged a throw-back, a “Gay 
Nineties” review, with Gibson girls, handle- 
bar mustached men, and a host of still re- 
membered old songs and dances. 

Most of our treasury is derived from the 
cabarets, though we do have a small dues 
requirement. From our funds we presented 
the lectern when the new church was built, 
a piano and hymn books to the church 
school; we helped with the landscaping, 
and have made contributions to the parish 
treasury amounting to several hundreds of 
dollars. In addition, we have always sent 
at least two choristers as delegates to the 
Shoals, treated ourselves to a radio, a few 
concert subscriptions, and an annual ban- 
quet. 

Summing it up, we are a choir of young 
‘people. Our numbers change but the 

character of our work remains constant. 


We get along rather well together, although 
when we do get into an argument it is apt 
to be spectacular. Both in extent and 
quality we keep our repertoire growing, and 
keep ourselves keyed up to grow with it. 


High Lights of Our 
Next May Meetings 


Anniversary Week of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and Allied Societies, 
from May 19 to 25, will feature speeches 
by leaders in religious thought and church 
activities from all over the country. In 
addition to addresses and dinners, annual 
business meetings of church organizations 
will be held to report on the year’s work 
and plan future activities. 

Although the Anniversary Week opens 
formally on May 19, the Young People’s 
Religious Union will hold its annual meet- 
ing on Saturday, May 18, 2 p. m., at the 
First Church, Cambridge, with a banquet 
in the evening. 

On Sunday afternoon the Ninth Annual 
Junior Choir Festival of Unitarian Church 
Schools is scheduled at the First Church 
in Boston. The anniversary sermon will 
be given by Dr. Sydney B. Snow of 
Chicago in the evening at the Arlington 
Street Church. 

The Unitarian Ministerial Union will 
hold its annual meetings on Monday morn- 
ing and afternoon. The commemorative 
service for ministers who have died during 
the year will be conducted at King’s Chapel 
at 4 p.m. The Ministers’ Wives Associa- 
tion will meet at the home of Mrs. Fred- 
erick May Eliot at 11 a. m. for a talk by 
Mrs. Robert C. Dexter and a buffet 
luncheon. 

Monday evening two dinners are sched- 
uled—one on student work at the Charles 
Street Meeting House, and the other, the 
Laymen’s League twenty-first anniver- 
sary dinner and meeting at the Arlington 
Street Church. Professor Arthur N. Hol- 
combe of Harvard, and Dr. Henry Merritt 
Wriston, president of Brown University, 
will speak. 
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Tuesday’s programs include the annual 
meetings of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society at the First Church in Boston, at 
9.15, followed by a religious education 
luncheon and address by Dean Henry W. 
Holmes at Tremont Temple; the fortieth 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Historical 
Society in King’s Chapel at 10 a. m.; and 
the annual meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society at Tremont Temple at 
10.45. Reports on Senexet House, and 
panel discussions on ‘International Rela- 
tions’ and ‘‘Problems in Democracy”’ are 
also scheduled for the afternoon. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice will hold its thirty-first annual 
business meeting preceding dinner, at 
which Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo 
will speak, and follow with its anniversary 
service and an address by Rev. Leon M. 
Birkhead of Kansas City, Mo. Also sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening is the annual 
meeting of the Religious Arts Guild in the 
First Church, Boston, with Professor G. 
Wallace Woodward of the Harvard Depart- 
ment of Music as speaker. 

On Wednesday the General! Alliance will 
hold three meetings—the fiftieth annual 
meeting, devoted to business and an ad- 
dress by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, in the 
morning; the public meeting, addressed 
by Dr. Charles E. Park, in the afternoon; 
and the Evening Alliance Conference in 
the afternoon, followed by a dinner, at. 
which Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president. 
of Mills College, will speak. 

Also scheduled for Wednesday afternoon 
is the panel discussion on ‘‘Denomina- 
tional Affairs,’ and the vesper service at 
the Arlington Street Church under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

The Ware Lecture, one of the high lights 
of Anniversary Week, will be given Wednes- 
day evening at 8.15 by the Honorable 
A. A. Berle, Jr., assistant secretary of 
state. He will speak on ‘‘National Real- 
ism and Christian Faith’ at the First 
Church in Boston. 

On Thursday, in addition to the regular 
morning prayer service, communion will 
be offered in King’s Chapel. 

The 150th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association will be held in 
Tremont Temple all day Thursday. In 
the morning His Excellency, Leverett 
Saltonstall, Governor of Massachusetts, 
will speak, and in the afternoon, Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
Association. The Unitarian Festival and 
Fellowship Dinner, at 7 p. m., in the Boston. 
Chamber of Commerce, will be addressed 
by Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt. vn | 

The week will conclude with organiza- 
tion committee meetings and conferences 
on Friday morning. 

Details of time, place, and speakers, 
and information on other meetings in each 
day’s programs will shortly be available 
in the regular Anniversary Week program, 
now being printed for distribution. 
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Life in Literature 


Infant Damnation and 
Sacramental Grapejuice 


Maud, edited and arranged for publication 
by Richard Lee Strout. Macmillan. $3.50. 

This diary is, among other things, a 
document on Midwest Unitarianism in the 
eighties. Early in the volume, Maud 
tells the Presbyterian minister of Cairo, 
Ill., that, if anything, she rather inclines to 
the Unitarian doctrine, and he offers to 
get her a book that will act as a ‘“medium’”’ 
between Unitarianism and the “‘full faith.’’ 
Later, in St. Louis, where a grandson of 
Dr. William G. Eliot is one of her callers, 
she joins the Unitarian church, and attends 
communion, a satisfaction which had been 
denied her mother back in Cairo because 
she would not subscribe to infant damna- 
tion. Yet, being an ardent WCTU, Maud 
feels obliged to tell Dr. Snyder that even 
if he is too truthful to call grape juice un- 
fermented wine, he ought at least to use it 
for sacramental purposes on account of 
weaker brethren and pledge-signers. 

Maud Rittenhouse was what the eighties 
probably called an all-round girl. She 
was a principal belle of Cairo for nearly 
twelve years, chiefly by virtue of her own 
vivacity, but partly too perhaps because 
her father was upon occasion able to buy 
up all the wheat from Cairo to New Or- 
leans, and because her mother had a com- 
fortable parlor and so many boys of her 
own that she never put the disastrous em- 
phasis upon men callers that at least one 
mother in Cairo was reputed to put. 
Maud was also a writer, able to record 
checks from Godey’s Lady’s Book and 
other periodicals with dizzying frequency. 
not to mention a thousand dollar prize for 
a novelette, besides being an artist, a 
pianist, a singer, a widely acclaimed ama- 
teur actress, and last but not least a house- 
keeper who knew how to work to a sched- 
ule when cooks vanished overnight. 

As might be expected of a successful 
fiction writer, Maud’s diary deals primarily 
with her love affairs—which have a way of 
achieving the most approved table turns— 
and not at all with presidential elections. 
But she also does well by her general in- 
terest background. Cairo, situated at the 
junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
was then as now subject to floods. Period- 
ically the Rittenhouse kitchen was moved 
upstairs to the spare bedroom, and Maud 
and her friends boated to school along lakes 
that were normally streets. The minister 
preached his sermon, and, giving his con- 
gregation permission to break the Sabbath, 
set off for the levee himself. The dancing 
master, however, on his day, stopped only 
to dismiss his arriving pupils with the re- 
mark: ‘‘EHet’s no time for dancing.” If 
Maud’s diary is to be believed, the young 
people got as much fun out of Cairo under 
water as Bostonians out of Beacon Hill 
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after a blizzard. Other backgrounds that 
spring to life are St. Louis where Maud 
attended art schoo], the 1893 Chicago 
world’s fair, and the model town of Pull- 
man. Milwaukee she regarded with dis- 
favor as having been built by beer. 

The editor is Washington correspondent 
of The Christian Science Monitor—and 
Maud’s son-in-law. 


Ses 


Mabel Wheeler Strong : 
“A Deep-Sea Unitarian”* 


There are lines in the Old Testament 


that describe Mabel Wheeler Strong—a © 


universal tribute to womanhood written 
by the author of the book of Proverbs: 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 


Strength and dignity are her clothing. 


She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 
And in her tongue is the law of kindness. 

We who loved her will want to remember 
her first in the beautiful, orderly home with 
its garden where she spent many happy 
hours—a perfect setting for a gracious 
lady. 

Then we will picture her in the Cleve- 
land church, the moving spirit in the 
women’s activities, particularly in the 
Alliance branch, where her qualities of 
leadership were most fully developed. 
There are young women in that group 
who will say “I loved her for what she 
made of me.” 

A larger sphere of opportunity and ser- 
vice opened to her when she became vice- 
president of the Great Lakes section of the 
General Alliance. In this office she was 
guide, guardian and friend to the directors 


*“Teep-Sea Unitarians are tremendously 
concerned to build churches that shall nur- 
ture the human longing for settled rela- 
tionship and permanent attachments with- 
out violating the basic liberties of each in- 
dividual.”’ 


and branches in her charge. Her ability 
to win confidence and affection, to analyze 
and understand conditions, to be “organi- 
zation-conscious but not organization- 
ridden,” laid a foundation for the growth 
of liberal religion there. She herself set 
down for a director the precepts by which 
her own successful work was carried on: 
“She must have something so positive to 
take to her branches that they may catch 
the force of her convictions and feel the 
surge that will compel them to move on- 
ward to greater accomplishment.”’ The 
Alliance has benefited greatly from her 
wisdom and vision. 

This rare interest and devotion was not 
confined to the Alliance and its program, 
but was given also to her work as a member 
of the board of the American Unitarian 
Association, whose meetings she attended 
faithfully. The fellowship will miss her 
integrity and loyalty. 

In September 1939, she officiated at the 
installation of officers in her own branch in 
Cleveland, O., and led a candlelight ser- 
vice. In the words she read, we find the 
secret of her serene and inspired living: 

“The Dawn is near! In the potential 
greatness of the world and of man’s spirit. 
The Dawn of a New Day! 

“Help us, O Lord, to arise to meet it— 
to await it with eagerness! 

“To build for a new age; to establish 
within ourselves its kingdom; to make our 
awakened souls creative forces among men; 
to know that not institutions, nor laws, nor 
plans, nor superficial achievements can do 
as much to bring in the era of peace and 
plenty as the light that burns in the hearts 
of the awakened. 

“Help us to go forward from this aware- 
ness with faith and purpose; to be as lights, 
deep within our inner selves, shining into 
the darkness.” 

And from the darkness that now hides 
her from our sight shines forth that ra- 
diant and valiant spirit to guide us who 
were her friends toward the Dawn! 

Carol Hartwell. 


They Can’t Take It? 


Professor James Luther Adams of the 
Meadville Theological School and Pro- 
fessor W. E. Hocking of Harvard Uni- 
versity, members of the advisory board 
of The Protestant Digest, were among those 
commenting in the March issue of that 
publication on the controverted editorial of 
the February issue by its editor, Kenneth 
Leslie. Orders for 9,000 copies of the 
February issue, devoted principally to the 
refugee problems, which had been placed 
by various Protestant groups including the 
Federal Council of Churches were canceled 
after the issue had left the press. An edi- 
torial which spoke a word favorable to 
Russia and unfavorable to capitalism 
brought the disapproval of the cooperative 
groups. All but one $200 order were re- 
ported finally to have been accepted, paid 
for and destroyed by the Protestant groups. 


Joseph Barth 
is Installed 
at Miami 


Miami, Fla., is recognized as one of the 
fastest growing cities in the country. Just 
now when the census figures are prominent 
in everybody’s mind, it is estimated that 
the city has doubled in population within 
the last 10 years. 

Say what we will, we are interested in 
numbers whether these refer to cities or to 
churches. The First Unitarian Church of 
Miami, since it reopened less than a year 
and a half ago, has made most gratifying 
progress, not only in numbers but in the 


influence which it is exerting on the life of » 


the city. 

Since Christmas 40 members have joined 
the church. Something of the influence of 
the church was suggested at the installa- 
tion service for Rev. Joseph Barth, on 
March 5, when the newly-appointed post- 
master and three representative clergy- 
men—a Jewish rabbi, a Methodist minister 
and a Catholic priest—welcomed the 
minister to the city, thus giving a practical 
demonstration of the spirit of religious 
fellowship and brotherhood. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, who preached 
the installation sermon, referred to it as a 
unique experience. In a service of great 
beauty and dignity the congregation, led 
by the president, Dr. J. Harold Klock, in- 
stalled Mr. Barth as minister of the 
church. 

The installation was preceded by a 
jinner with 120 present. Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise of Boston brought greetings from the 
National Alliance and Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn gave the installation prayer and 
read greetings from the American Unitari- 
an Association. 

On the evening of March 6 Dr. Holmes 
gave a lecture in Temple Israel on the 
subject, “Is Civilization Worth Saving?” 
to a large audience. 

A group of men and women from 45 to 
60 in number meets every Sunday morning 
under the leadership of Mr. Barth to dis- 
-euss ethical and religious subjects. The 
interest in these discussions has been 
steady and increasing. 

A nonsectarian men’s club has been 
formed which meets twice a month and a 
weekly series of lectures is being given by 
Mr. Winn ‘on “The Great Religions of the 
World.” 

The Women’s Alliance has a membership 
of 32 with Mrs. Donald Miller as its presi- 
dent. 

At five o’clock every Sunday afternoon 
Mr. Barth broadcasts a sermon on “Liberal 
Religion’ over local station WIOD. 

In addition to his regular church activi- 
ties the minister speaks frequently to 
various organizations in the city. With 
such interest shown it was not surprising 
that at the Easter service 172 persons 


were present besides 15 in the church 
school. George G. Davis of Boston, 
visiting churches of the South, was present 
and took part in the service. 

The annual meeting of the church was 
held in February. The reports of the 
year’s work were most encouraging and Dr. 
Harold J. Klock was reelected president for 
another year. 

Arthur H. Winn. 


“Who Are These 


Unitarians?”’ 
Norman W. Storer 


Norman W. Storer, twice a winner of the 
Benjamin G. Lamme medal for electrical 
ingenuity, awarded annually by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, now 
retired from active service with the West- 
inghouse Company, is president of the 
board of trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of 
more than one of its committees, and served 
on the National Council of the Laymen’s 
League from 1928 to 1931. 

Speaking of the second award to Mr. 
Storer of the Lamme medal The Pittsburgh 
Press in a recent issue made the following 
comment: 

“The institute announced today that the 
gold medal and a bronze duplicate will be 
given the retired engineer at the annual 
summer convention in Swampscott, Mass., 
June 24 to 28. 

“A native of Orangeville, O., and grad- 
uate of Ohio State University, Mr. Storer 
devoted his entire career to the Westing- 
house firm. 

“His first job, in 1891, was winding 
transformer coils. Within two years he 
was advanced to design work as first as- 
sistant to Mr. Lamme, who was chief en- 
gineer for Westinghouse until his death in 
1924. 

“Mr. Storer’s rapid elevation through 
electric motor design and development of 
electrical railway equipment was marked 
by unusual, though unsung, professional 
achievements. 

“Early in his career he designed the 
first AC and DC passenger locomotive for 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. 

“The award announced today was for 
‘pioneering development and application 
of equipment for electrical traction,’ the 
institute announced. 

“Tt was recalled that in 1982 he intro- 
duced revolutionary designs for a new 
high-speed mass transportation system 
which he called a ‘By-Way.’ 

“The scheme, based on a system of 
platforms moving through elevated or 
underground tubes, was designed to elimi- 
nate the dirt, congestion and hazards of 
orthodox subway and elevated travel 
without sacrificing speed.” 


What Is the 


Proctor Plan Drive ? 
J. Halsey Gulick 


During my five years as headmaster of 
Proctor Academy I have had a very grati- 
fying experience. A new program has 
been adopted, called the New Proctor Plan, 
and in carrying this work forward I have 
received cooperation from a wide group of 
people. Unitarians have come forward to 
finance the plan, parents have been willing 
to pay a much higher tuition, famous edu- 
eators have allowed us to use their en- 
dorsement to gain confidence from the 
general public, the faculty have worked 
enthusiastically as a group and the alumni 
have done their part to make the Academy 
what it is today. 

With this unusual cooperation, Proctor 
has been able to establish a reputation 
which has brought boys to the Academy 
from over twenty states. These boys have 
come to Proctor because of the program 
offered and not because of spectacular 
equipment. Boys have come, rather, in 
spite of the equipment which in places is 
inadequate. 

The program has been established, the 
Academy is filled and the old buildings 
have been put in excellent repair, but there 
are important goals ahead. The Academy 
has no gymnasium and the boys share a 
borrowed athletic field with the local high 
school. These deficiencies are obvious, 
Only through ingenious substitutes, worked 
out by the faculty, has it been possible to 
give an adequate recreational program. 

Besides the lack in recreational equip- 
ment, the Academy is saddled with a capi- 
tal mortgage of over $40,000. Over $2,000 a 
year must be taken from current income to 
meet the interest payments on this loan. 
This indebtedness has been on the Academy 
books for a great many years and has 
stood in the way of progress during many 
previous administrations. We have met 
this interest by increasing the tuition, but 
this money is needed for other purposes. 
If Proctor teachers are to remain at the 
Academy their salaries must be gradually 
raised and adequate provisions must be 
made for their eventual retirement. Proc- 
tor should be able to offer a career for its 
teachers and not be merely a stepping 
stone for better positions elsewhere. The 
Academy is confronted with the possible 
loss of teachers at the present time. 

A drive for $100,000 has been announced 
to pay in full the capital debt and to build 
the gymnasium and athletic field. If this 
drive is successful, Proctor will be one of 
the best equipped small academies in New 
England. To raise this money is a tre- 
mendous undertaking but I hope those 
who have cooperated to make the present 
program possible will now wish to carry 
the work still further. Proctor has an en- 
viable position now, but the opportunities 
ahead are still greater. 
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The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, Il. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 


Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chicago, Il]. (People’s Liberal Church) 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Leominster, Mass. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Needham, Mass. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Roslindale, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Somerville, Mass. 

Wilmington, Del. 

Winchendon, Mass. 


Everyman Players 
Produce “Doctor Faustus’ 


Christopher Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus” 
was the 1940 production of the Everyman 
Players in the Church of the Messiah in 
Montreal, Canada, and eight performances 
were given in the church from April 7-14. 
This dramatic group is devoted to the per- 
formance of religious plays and the present 
production equaled anything the group 
has done since its foundation seven years 
ago. 

It was in 1933 that the Everyman 
Players produced their first effort, ““Every- 
man,” a morality play from which they 
took their name, and which, incidentally, 
proved to be something of a sensation. 
Now, in giving the Marlowe play of Faus- 
tus they are, in a sense, returning to their 
first love, for while they have constantly 
devoted themselves to mystery and other 
plays of religious character, none is so 
closely akin to “Everyman” as ‘The 
Tragical History of Doctor Faustus,” 
which is what their new play is properly 
called. 

Both plays are medieval in character; 
each deals with heaven and hell and the 
deadly sins with the same characteristic 
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directness and simplicity. Not that they 
are “horror” plays, though it is true some 
dramatists of the early 17th century who 
set about revising ‘‘Faustus”’ did inject, as 
one commentator put it, “a plentiful sup- 
ply of horrors, not only into the account 
of the death of Faustus, but as a descrip- 
tion of hell—souls tossed on burning forks, 
broiling live quarters, sops of flaming fire.’ 

The resulting version, published in 1616, 
has, however, never been used to any 
degree, although some of the revisions are 
counted an improvement on the original 
manuscript as published in 1604. 

The script which the Everyman Players 
used has been specially prepared and is 
largely the 1604 version, with certain bor- 
rowings from the 1616 revision. It is 
understood, however, that the borrowings 
are not for the purpose of injecting “hor- 
rors.” 


Mrs. Lupton Nominated 
to Succeed Mrs. Strong 


The nominating committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has nominated 
Mrs. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, O., 
to complete the unexpired term caused by 
the death of Mrs. O. G. Strong. Mrs. 
Lupton’s name will therefore appear on the 
official ballot at the annual meeting of the 
Association, for election as a member of 
the board of directors to serve until May, 
1942. 

Carl B. Wetherell, Secretary. 


Small But Active 


The smallest parish in Worcester Con- 
ference, Berlin, Mass., is displaying re- 
newed vigor and life. On Easter Sunday 
25 new members joined the church, 12 of 
whom were men. At present, about 90 
percent of the adult constituents are mem- 
bers of the church. 

The church building is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs. The entire roof has been 
reshingled, the kitchen remodeled and 
newly painted, and the dining room has a 
new ceiling and new walls, also decorative 
ceiling lights. 


Newburgh Church 
Has Encouraging Year 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church of Our Father, Newburgh, N. Y., 
was held in January following a.dinner well 
attended by members and friends. ‘The 
dinner was made the occasion for a testi- 
monial to Harrison Ryder, who had 
rounded out a quarter century of service 
to the church as secretary-treasurer. Rob- 
inson Bentley spoke appreciatively of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ryder’s long and loyal services 
and presented them with an appropriate 
token of the esteem in which they are held. 

At the business meeting, the follow- 


“ing officers were elected, resp. reelected: 


president, Chester J. Brown; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary E. Wait; secretary- 
treasurer, Harrison Ryder; trustee, Mrs. 
E. T. Smith. The reports presented by 
the officers of various organizations and 
by the minister showed encouraging signs 
of progress throughout 1939. For the first 
time in several years, the church has a 
group of young people organized into a 
class for religious education; attendance 
at Sunday services is growing, and gen- 
erally a spirit of hope and courage pre- 
vails. 

Upon motion of Robinson Bentley, the 
following letter was unanimously voted to 
be sent to Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes, aunt 
of President Roosevelt and one of the most 
generous and loyal supporters of the Uni- 
tarian church in Newburgh: 

“My dear Mrs. Forbes: 

“During the transaction of business at 
the annual meeting of our church on Jan- 
uary 9, I was instructed, as chairman of 
the resolutions committee, to transmit to 
you the very sincere appreciation of every 
member of the church and congregation for 
your consistent and conscientious support 
of the Church of Our Father, an institu- 
tion so dear to the heart of your honored 
father and mother and to every member of 
your family since the decease of the 
church’s founders. 

“This appreciation arises not only be- 
cause of your gracious material assistance, 
but equally because of your personal 
loyalty and weekly presence at the services 
of the church, an example which is by no 
means lost upon the body of our member- 
ship. 

“‘Wxpressing to you the love and admira- 
tion of our people, severally and individu- 
ally, I have the honor to remain, 


“Sincerely, 
“Robinson Bentley.” 


Mrs. Forbes is the only member of the 
Warren Delano family, one of the ‘‘found- 
ing families’”’ of the Church of Our Father, 
still living in Newburgh, and while she 
spends her summers in Paris, she may be 
found in her pew in the Newburgh Uni- 
tarian church every Sunday from early fall © 
to late spring. 

The minister is Karl M. Chworowsky. 


Rev. George Kent: 
A Personal Appreciation 
Charles G. Girelius 


Rev. George Kent was born in London, 
England, August 18, 1856. He was or- 
dained in 1878, retired from the active 
ministry in 1938, and died in Boston on 
January 28, 1940. He served 55 years in 
the active ministry, and therefore con- 
tinued in his work many years after the 
age at which ministers are now expected to 
retire. The tribute of Ecclesiasticus to 
men of age may be appropriately recalled: 


“How beautiful is the wisdom of old men, 
And thought and counsel of men that are 
in honor. 
Much experience is the crown of old 
men.” 


George Kent has outlived most of his con- 
temporaries of early life, and there are 


apparently no ministerial colleagues who 
ean claim him as a lifelong friend or who 
can write about him in a personal way re- 
garding his younger days. I am called 
upon to write only because I succeeded 
him as minister in New Orleans. 

As associated with New Orleans, I think 
of him as “Dr. Kent.” In the South, 
ministers are commonly called ‘Doctor,’ 
but in his case the title seemed to be dis- 
tinctive, not in an academic sense, but in 
an intimate, friendly way, consistent with 
the colloquial use of the title. To me he is 
always Dr. Kent. 

After attending Whittington College, 
London, George Kent came to America 
and took his theological course at St. Law- 
rence University, and began work as a 
Universalist minister at Jamestown, N. Y., 
and there he was ordained. He served 
other Universalist churches at Peoria, IIl., 
Halifax, N.S., and Reading, Pa. He then 
came into the Unitarian fellowship, and 
has since served Unitarian churches— 
South Church, Worcester, Mass.; West- 
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minster Church, Providence, R. I.; Har- 
vard, Mass.; Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville, 
Tenn. He became minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of New Orleans in 1911, 
and remained there until 1920; he returned 
to this church in 1930 and remained until 
he retired in 19838. He was made minister 
emeritus of the New Orleans church, and 
the letter notifying him of this action con- 
tained this tribute: 

“During these two terms of service, you 
labored ably and faithfully, you were the 
friend of all, and you endeared yourself to 
the people of our church, you won the re- 
spect of those whom you met outside of 
our own fellowship, and you were actively 
interested in many welfare activities of 
the city. Our church prospered under 
your leadership, and throughout the com- 
munity you commanded respect for our 
liberal faith.” 

That George Kent deserved this tribute 
was fully confirmed by what people told 
me about him after I followed him in New 
Orleans. Strangers spoke to me about 
him, and even stopped me on the street to 
enquire for him. I discovered that chil- 
dren loved him. He excelled as a pastor, 
and he was a friend to everybody. Where 
people needed help and where worthy 
causes appealed to him, he was generous 
to his own hurt. He had one hobby, that 
of a tinker, and he loved to mend clocks, 
locks, light fixtures and anything else that 
needed repairing, always ready to serve his 
friends and parishioners in this capacity. 
“T am a tinker by birth and a minister by 
education,” he said. He had a printing 
press, and he printed his own church cal- 
endars. He had a very human, lovable per- 
sonality, a keen sense of humor, a genuine 
religion, an unceasing energy. 

Shortly before his death, I called on him 
in Boston, where he made his home with 
his daughter, Mrs. Marjorie Edwardes. 
I found him at a table engaged in his 
characteristic occupation of “‘tinkering.’’ 
He was feeble but still alert. With me, he 
naturally talked about his work and friends 
in New Orleans, intensely interested in 
such news as I could bring him. He spoke 
of Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark, who had re- 
cently become minister of the church, and 
said, ‘I must write him and tell him what a 
fine people he has been called to serve.”’ 
He loved his New Orleans friends to the 
last, and had there been occasion to draw 
him out he would doubtless have expressed 
a like affection toward all the churches he 
has served. Thus George Kent has served 
in a long, useful and inspiring ministry, 
and while I cannot follow him through the 
entire course of his life, I do picture him 
as having everywhere left behind him a 
trail of grateful memories and happy im- 
pressions. As I close this sketch, I recall 
a single line from an almost forgotten 
hymn: 

“Only remembered by what we have 
done.” 


That life goes on, for I am sure that it 


could not cease to exist when an automo- 
bile accident finally ended his career. 


Largest of Its Kind 
in United States 


The People’s Church of Chicago cele- 
brated the finest Easter in the 28-year pas- 
torate of Dr. Preston Bradley. It was 
10 above zero in Chicago all day, but 
5,208 people, by careful count, attended 
the church. In the afternoon, at 3.30, the 
church received 100 new members. The 
Sunday evening services and the Wednes- 
day evening book lectures, which formerly 
closed with Easter, because of the interest 
will be continued through the month of 
April. 

Every Wednesday evening Dr. Bradley 
has reviewed a book for the past seven 
years, with attendance varying from 1,500 
to 2,100, depending on the book reviewed. 

The Sunday evening services are the 
most largely attended regular Sunday 
evening church services in the United 
States. RCA amplification is installed in 
the church to relay the services to other 
halls in the building. The congregation is 
already making plans for the 30th anni- 
versary of Dr. Bradley, which will be held 
in 1942. 

The 28th annual dinner will be held on 
April 26, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Contribution to. the Art of Letter 
Writing 

(Guaranteed to be genuine and reprinted 
here at the request of a colleague who does 
not care a hang whether we get into trouble 
for printing it or not. But do remember, 
dear reader, that the date of this letter is 
1918.) 

Queenstown, Ireland 
August 17, 1918. 
Dear Cousin Neal :— 

Your welcome letter was received, and 
me and your Aunt Bridget thank you 
kindly for the money you sent. We had 
seven masses said for your father and 
mother. God rest their souls. 

Your cousin Hughie Doherty was hung 
in Londonderry last Friday for killing a 
policeman. May God rest his soul and may 
God’s curse be on Jimmy Rodgers, the in- 
former. May his soul burn in Hell. God 
forgive me. 

Times are not as bad as they might be. 
The herring is back, and everyone or nearly 
everyone, has a boat, or an interest in one, 
and the price of fish is good, thanks be to 
God. The Black and Tans are terrible. 
They go through the country in their lor- 
ries and shoot the poor people down in the 
fields where they are working. God’s 
curse on them. 

Your Uncle Danny took a shot at one of 
them yesterday from the hedge, but he had 
had too much to drink and missed him. 
God’s curse on the drink. 

Well, I hope that this letter finds you 
and your family well and happy, and we 
all join in sending you our best wishes. 
May God bless you all, and sorry you are 
not with us. 

The Dohertys are a hundred strong 
men since the best of them stopped going 
to America. They will soon cover the 
whole countryside. 

Father Whelan, who baptized you and 
who is now very feeble, sends his blessing. 
May God rest you and yours, and keep 
you from sickness and sudden death. 

Your Aunt Grace. 


P.S. Things might be worse than they 
are. Every police barracks and every 
Protestant Church in the Country has 
been burned down. Thanks be to God. 


A Strategic One and a Long One, 
We Hope 


A Boston Globe headline says: ‘Retreat 
Planned for Inmates of Charles St. Jail.” 
With our usual sympathy for the underdog 
we extend our best wishes for the success 
of the undertaking. Were we participating 
our example would probably turn it into a 
precipitate flight. 


And This Child is Not a Bostonian 
Either 

No, it was in Indianapolis that this hap- 

pened. Sarah went to Sunday school and 

the lesson was about Abraham. Teacher 
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DIRECTORY — 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 


| variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LEAGUE CHAPTERS! 


The twenty-second year of the Laymen’s League begins 
this month! All chapter officers are urged to start the 
new year right by planning ahead now for a “bigger and 
better ”’ series of activities to help your church. 


Chapter secretaries: Please send to League Head- 
quarters as soon as possible a summary of your chapter’s 
accomplishments during the past year—and include 
names and addresses of chapter officers for the coming 
year, 1940-41. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 


Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $1.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister-emeritus. Morning service at 11. Sunday 
(April 21) Mr. Greeley will preach. Sunday (April 
28) Rev. Owen Whitman Eames of Springfield will 
preach. Church School at 9.30. Y. P. R. U. at 6.30. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. “The Open 


Door” every day of the week 9 a. m. to4 p. m. Sun- 
day service at 11 a. m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
A cordial welcome to all. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p.m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


asked’ Sarah a question about him and 
Sarah answered primly: ‘‘At our house we 
call him Mr. Lincoln.’’—Relayed and vouched 
for byE. W.T. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 
on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


No Liquor Sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = = = = 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


2.00-2.5¢ 


<= = = $1261.60 
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